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P.N.E.U. NOTES. 


„„ nicTRicT.— On March 5th. Mrs. Steinthal, of Ilklev 
Wakefield a ^ t0 Teach clay Modelling.” Mrs. Steinthal’s 
gave an address mem bers of the P.N.E.U. that it is scarcely 

talent is so well known to t^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

ZZdnot heard her on this subject before were much impressed by her 
dear way of speaking and quick manner of working before an audience. 
She had a class of children on the platform, and it was surprising to see 
how readily they converted a lump of clay into an apple under her 
directions But more wonderful still was the way in which she modelled 
a head from life, being able, in the short space of about half an hour, to 
produce quite a decided likeness to the model. 

Woodford and Wanstead.— On Monday, Feb. 25th, a meeting 0 f 
this Branch was held at the house of the honorary secretary, Mrs. Albert 
Wilson. Mrs. Whitaker presided, and Lady Hamilton, of the Pioneer 
Club, kindly addressed the meeting. Her subject was “ The Scope of 
Motherhood,” but as this was the first meeting of the branch since th* 


otherhood,” but as this was the first meeting of the branch since the 
nation's loss, Lady Hamilton prefaced her paper with a touching allusion 
to our late and our present Queens— two ideal mothers. Lady Hamilton 
in commencing, said that the question of motherhood had two outlooks— 
the real and the ideal— the actual and the potential ; she then dealt with 
the ideal. “The condition of motherhood,” she said, “ is the most dig- 
nified and the most beautiful of all positions in life.” . . The lecturer went 
on to say that she looked upon the homes of England as the foundation of 

mostly responsible for the making of ^hTchkrlctoof The° W ’ ^ 

along with women meant the Nation T aracter of the men— and men 

the subject, Lady Hamilton said ‘ I vo so t0 practical as P ect of 
child should be educated for moth/h J a f a: 5 to Hunk that every woman- 

7** •' Potential 1 be T Crad ' e ’ ' hat U ' e 

she marries, or even when marriac ^ m COnsidered lon g, long before 
Mothers were advised to “know dfe ^ T" be her real vocation.” 
a"!,?! y, L nd t0 beware of example Th ^f . physicall y> mentally and 

Hamr herSt0Children . wasthTablv H , reIat,0n ° f fathers to children, 
Hamilton said, “ No man l ive th to hi ^ With ’ and in concluding Lady 

Xe brothe -’ ^ ill r d no man dieth *> ^ 

Under the ^ l ° a1 . 1 good works and ° motherbood will cause us to 
followed and t Llia,rmar >ship of Mrs. VVh^L^ and be s P ent for others.” 
in replying ,, * aS SUcceecJ ed by the usual ' * ^ an ' mated discussion 

as member' uf t hl/h^ P ’ easure to the memh ^ [ hanks ' Lad y Hamilton, 
^b^ch of the societ e y members b V a *king lo be enrolled 
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LORD COLLINGWOOD’S 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF EDUCATION. 

The British Empire has its base upon the water and it is due 
to the dauntless trio, Jervis, Nelson and Collingwood, that 
India, Australia and Canada are under the English instead 
of the French flag. Jervis made the British Fleet, which had 
dissolved into groups of mutinous ships owing to shameful 
mismanagement. Jervis had the iron strength of will and 
intellect which reorganised a corrupt system and provided 
Nelson with an armament which his genius rendered in- 
vincible. “ Jervis,” said Dr. Busby, “ made Nelson, he made 
him a greater seaman than himself and then did not envy 
him.” This is a fine remark, and indeed it is hardly possible 
even to speak of any of these three men without our language 
and thoughts rising to an elevation above the common and 
ordinary level of social intercourse. Collingwood was dis- 
tinguished by his superior education, his love of study, his 
contempt for display and the depth of his religious feeling. 
While to Nelson fell the lot of the most glorious death that 
man can die— the death of the hero on the field of victory, 
Collingwood’s fate was to drag out a weary, overworked and 
overstrained existence, longing for rest and home an wi e 
and children, but determined to cling to active life so ong as 
his country required his services. “ What,” he writes to his 
brother-in-law, Mr. J. E. Blackett, in x 793» M a y a D s ° U * 
I suffer in this convulsion of nations, this genera ^ a 
Englishmen to the standard of their country, s ou ^ 

VOL. XII. — NO. 5 


LORD 


collingwood’s 


nation ^ a miserable creature! While i t • 
Ttod keep my place in the front of the battle." 

f„d this determination Collingwood carrted out. Of fif 
fears’ service in the navy forty-four were passed in active 
employment abroad. On one occaston he kept the sea for the 
almost incredible space of twenty-two months without 
dropping anchor. This was at a time when a three months’ 
absence from port was held to be a severe and unusual strain 
on the health and perseverance of the crew. It was his 
character and superior education, and study of education and 
its kindred study of occupation in daily life, which made 
possible to Collingwood such an unparalleled achievement 
Two years before his death he sends his picture to Lady 
Collingwood, painted by an artist who was reckoned the most 
eminent in Sicily. “I am sorry,” he says, “to learn my 
picture was not an agreeable surprise. You expected to find 
me a smooth-skinned, clear-complexioned gentleman such as 
I was when I left home, dressed in the newest taste, and like 
the fine people who live gay lives ashore. Alas » it is far 

i r h e The r inter was ,hou « ht *° ha ™ «•*«** 

fronTwficf the flesh IfYY" *“ but ‘ he loose ski " 
not with the effect of \ * ^ awa y ; m y ^ ace is red, yet 
winds; and my eyes which^ ° burmng suns and boisterous 

now faded and dim The 7"? ^ dark and bright > are 
not as I once was. T r ; c ?• P ^presented me as I am ; 

change and not his brush ” lme l ° d tbat bave wor ked the 
Tor it was not merelv hi 

wore him out. His Cnrr S Ceds f less military occupation that 
ighly esteemed was his Sp ° ndence wa s immense, and so 
[ r0m a ” quarters and J f" 1 that he was consulted 
question. nd Hi °; a '' occasions and on a great 

general" 8 railitar y and naval*" 56 demand > not only 

effects o r HCy and even of Irlde^ 11 " 8 ’ bUt alS ° in matters of 
constant K ° n ff' c ° n tinued cnnfi 6 ' deat b was due to the 

y- w^f;"f"gover h lX s k ne TT °" b ° ard abi P a " d 

e ducation ar 6 Wltb me that h' • tPln ^» before I conclude, 

c cr ' r n the subject ° f 

He was bv f “ century by tbe th °ughtful, even 

a -n of cu.tiva,ed 

'"‘Cl'ectua, pow‘ r S ™? ici 'y °f character. He 
Vlt 1 great amiability, and 
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these two gifts are rarely united in a man. His occupations 
at home were reading, especially works on history, from which 
it was his habit to compose well-written abridgments His 
recreations were drawing and cultivating his garden at 
Morpeth, on the banks of the limpid stream of Wansbeck. A 
brother Admiral, who had sought him through the garden in 
vain, at last discovered him with his gardener, old Scott, 
often mentioned in his correspondence, to whom he was 
much attached, in the bottom of a deep trench which they 
were busily occupied in digging. His affection for his wife 
and children is expressed in his letters to Lady Collingwood 
in a most pathetic way, and though long withheld by a sense 
of public duty from returning home, he endeavoured in the 
midst of his perpetual contest with the elements, with the 
enemy, and with his own seamen, whose dispositions were as 
boisterous and untractable as the Atlantic storm, to guide 
the education of his two little girls by correspondence. In 
various letters he deals with the training of both boys and girls, 
and the opinion of so remarkable a man and so successful 
an administrator and disciplinarian is of the highest interest 
and value. He never preached what he did not practise, 
and if it be asked what was the cause of his success in 
keeping his crew at sea for such a length of time without 
sickness, the answer can be readily given. No society in the 
world of equal extent was so healthy as his flagship. She 
had usually 8oo men, and though on one occasion remained 
at sea more than a year and half without going into port, 
during the whole of that time she never had more than six 
and generally only four on the sick list. Now for the 
explanation of this phenomenal achievement. My wits, 
he writes, “ are ever at work to keep my people employed, 
both for health’s sake and to save them from mischief. 
We have lately been making musical instruments, and 
have now a very good band. Every moonlight night tie 
sailors dance, and there seems as much mirth and festivity 

as if we were in Wapping itself. 

Lord Collingwood was a saint, but he was luman, an 
not a Puritan. Occupation of the right kind was t ie y 
note of his educational system, and it seems t e sa es 
most practical for all engaged in education. or unise ’ ’ 

writes, “when wild war’s deadly blast is blown ant g 

peace returns,” and he can honourably retire rom 
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• J Q1 ,~ r to be fulfilled — I musi enueavour 

a fond hope destine n h having at least the show 

<0 Tv C ™ ind and Prevent 

Languor .0 which from constitution 1 am more subject 
than other people, but which never intrudes upon my full 
occupation. ” P “It has always been my maxtm, he writes, “ to 
engage and occupy my men, and to take such care for them 
that they should have nothing to think of for themselves 
beyond the current business of the day. 

So, too, he writes to his wife, 11 1 beseech you to keep my 
st girls constantly employed, and make them read to 

- 1 manner WP Used to do in 


dearest gins constantly , — 

you, not trifles, but history, in the manner we used to do in 
the winter evenings— blessed evenings, indeed ! The human 
mind will improve itself in action, but grows dull and torpid 
when left to slumber. I believe even stupidity itself may 
be cultivated.” 

Another cause of Lord Collingwood’s success in main- 
taining the health of his crew was his attention to detail 
and knowledge of sanitary matters beyond his time. He 
took great care to ventilate his ship and the hammocks of the 
men, by creating as much circulation of air below as possible 
an keeping their quarters dry, rarely permitting scrubbing 

a«„, eC h u ^ in additi ° n ‘° a,tention to diet 
assu-eTf , P *, h,S Crew in s P irits . and as they were 

they knew hTmT’T'T and comfort . it is no wonder 

end that^airv a^an ■ T* ° f the “Sailors’ Friend,” 

then manned spoke of him as'^faT ' Vh ' Ch ° Ur Ships were 

the Mediterranean flee!; would drift th^ ° f mUtiny in 

characters into Collingwood’s S b- ^ m ° St un g° verna ble 

wood and he will bring- rh bend them to Colling- 

captains resorted to capftal D T • ? ° rder -” Yet while other 
inflicted corporal punish 8 ment> ( ollingwood seldom 
seaman was sen, from theTl T"” °" one occasion a 

^,°r^rr hohad 

P-isCtT r leJ ' e '^ved m aT threatened * 

arrival on k , U ^ be inflicted „ a P rom ise that no 

ofmanyoal he ‘' Ex cene„t,” Co P r him ’ 0n the man’s 
manner '*] / sailors, said to him n ? vvood . ' n the presence 
’ f know vour oh hlm With g-rent e c 

y r character well k f i 1 sternness of 
’ Dut beware how you 
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attempt to excite insubordination in this ship ; for I have 
such confidence in my men that I am certain I shall hear in 
an hour of everything you are doing. If you behave well in 
future I will treat you like the rest, nor notice here what has 
happened on another ship ; but if you endeavour to excite 
mutiny, mark me well, I will instantly head you up in a cask 
and throw you into the sea!” Under the treatment which 
he met in the“ Excellent” this man became a good and obedient 
sailor, and never afterwards gave any cause of complaint. 

As his experience in command and his knowledge of the 
dispositions of men increased, his abhorrence of corporal 
punishment grew daily stronger, and in the latter part of his 
life more than a year often passed away without his having 
resorted to it. He used to tell his ship’s company that he 
was determined the youngest midshipman should be obeyed 
as implicitly as himself and that he would punish with severity 
any instance to the contrary. When a midshipman made a 
complaint he would order the man for punishment the next 
day, and in the interval, calling the boy down to him, would 
say, “ In all probability the fault was yours, but whether it 
were or not I am sure it would go to your heart to see a man 
old enough to be your father disgraced and punished on your 
account, and it will therefore give me a good opinion of your 
disposition if, when he is brought out, you ask for his pardon. 
The punishments which he substituted for the lash were 
various, such as watering the grog, or excluding the culprit 
from mess and employing him on every sort of extra duty. 
He never used discourteous or violent language. One of the 
secrets of his success in keeping order was the quickness and 
correctness of his eye ; through which he was enabled in an 
instant to detect anything that was out of order. His reproofs 
on these occasions, though always short, were conveyed in 
the language of a gentleman and were deeply felt, so that he 
was considered by all to be a strict disciplinarian. He was 
extremely careful to avoid giving vexatious and harassing 
orders. When captain of the “Excellent his ship was signa 
to approach the Admiral’s ship. Captain Collingvvood went 
on board and found the order was merely for the ‘ Exceller. 
to receive two bags of onions. “Bless me! he exc a 
‘‘ Is this the service, my Lord St. Vincent, is this t e ser , 
Sir Robert Calderr Has the ‘ Excellent’s’ signal b ® en 
five or six times for two bags of onions r Man my oa , s 
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, oain " Nor would he, though repeatedly 
let us go on boari g yincent to stay dinner, accept the 
pressed by Lord • ^ re tired. 

in t a cZ’pl^eT, S o the Admiralty that .some of the younger 
Captains were in the habit of conceal, ng by great severity 
,Z own unskilfulness and want of attention, beating the 
men imo a state of insubordination, and that such vessels, 
though increasing the number, diminished the efficiency of the 
fleet. He complained that insubordination was due to the 
folly' or the cruelty of those in command as much as to the 
perverseness of the men. 

I have endeavoured to give some idea of Collingvvood’s 
theory and practice of discipline, because this subject is the 
foundation of all sound education, and ignorance of it is the 
cause of half the failures. I pass on to his general views. 

“ The education,” he writes to his daughter, “ of a lady, and 
indeed of a gentleman, too, may be divided into three parts. 
The first is the cultivation of the mind, that they may have a 
knowledge of right and wrong, and acquire a habit of doing 
acts of virtue and honour. By reading History you will 
perceive the high estimation in which the memories of good 

aflbferf and the contem P t and disgust which are 

part of educaC aS6 ' ' Ver * heir rank in life The second 
» manage your" Ifoir/T? * “T®' 6 "' knowledge how 

to know how-to direct the ero ha PP en t0 be t 

exact accounts of wrp f i • non ?y your house, and to keep 

cannot do this musiT th i ng WhiCh Concerns y° u - Whoever 
those who are depelem „ ePend T ° n “"lebody else, and 
their ease. Skill shculd Z an ° ther cannot be perfectly at 

independently of its ereat , attained ln Arithmetic, which, 

° f lif *> is one of the mo! T -° eVeTyhod y in every condition 
t at can be conceived. Th*w^ S j and enter taining sciences 
anner;, anc j t j lat . ,r P art is to practise those 

shvnf^ 8 ' boltiness and f 0n ^ Wdl recom mend you to 
ST and Shdn king ? ro f ^ r ! ardness a re disgusting, but 

ssc T * to ~:°rr ion with th °~ 

which arL^ here are many hours re P ulsive and 


un- 


W11 *cn are nnf 4 

that thev * Pent in anything ; m ever y person’s life 
intended tofiV Spent i( % but k is necessary 

more than to see a P h ° UrS ° f leisure w " ° ^ dancin ^ are 

young i at j y * Nothing wearies me 

me sitting with her arms 
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across or twirling her thumbs for want of something to do, 
Poor thing ! I always pity her ; for I am sure her head is 
empty, and that she has not the sense even to devise the 
means of pleasing herself.” 

It is perhaps hard to find in the English language a more 
admirable description of a cultivated person than in the 
following letter : — 

“ Let me, my dearest child, impress upon you the im- 
portance of temperate conduct and sweetness of manner to 
all people, on all occasions. It does not follow you are to 
agree with every ill-judging person, but after showing them 
your reason for dissenting from their opinion, your argument 
and opposition to it should not be tinctured with anything 
offensive. Never forget for one moment that you are a 
gentlewoman, and all your words and all your actions should 
mark you gentle. Next for accomplishments. No sportsman 
ever hits a partridge without aiming at it, and skill is acquired 
by repeated attempts. It is the same thing in every art; 
unless you aim at perfection you will never attain it. Never, 
therefore, do anything with indifference. Whether it be to 
mend a rent in your garment, or finish the most delicate piece 
of art, endeavour to do it as perfectly as possible. \\ hen you 
write a letter give it your greatest care that it may be perfect 
in all its parts as you can make it. Let the subject be sense, 
expressed in the most plain, intelligible and elegant manner 
that you are capable of. If in a familiar epistle you s ou 
be playful and jocular, guard carefully that your wit be not 
sharp so as to give pain to any person, and e ore you w^ 
a sentence examine it, even the words o vv u 
posed, chat there be nothing vulgar or melegant in 'them 
Remember that your letter is the picture of yom grains, a 
those whose brains are a compound of folly 
impertinence are to blame to exhibit them to the contempt 

of the world and the pity of their friends. rollin{rv d 

Looking to the subjects of instruction, Lo ^ ^Umg’voo 

writes, “ I hope i»y gi-U ^l^them to be taught 

Spanish^which i^the^n'ost^ele^ant ^ an ^ aa ^ et L ^’expands 
very easy. I would have them taug t g® V ' Nature> and 
the mind more to the knowledge o ■ things 

better teaches to distinguish between truths and ^suc j 

as have the appearance of being truths, yet are not. 


LORD collingwood’s 

■ • „ them With a love of everything that i s 

other. To inspire thou gh in rags, and with contempt 

honourable and vir > . g the wa y to make them the 
for vanity in embroiae y, 

- 

when! lubjeclis begun it should be finished before anything 
else is undertaken. How would it enlarge their mind if 
they could acquire a sufficient knowledge of mathematics 
and astronomy to give them an idea of the beauty and 
wonders of the creation. I am persuaded that the generality 
of people, and particularly fine ladies, only adore God 
because they are told that it is proper and the fashion to go 
to church; but I would have my girls gain such knowledge 
of the works of creation that they may have a fixed idea of 
the nature of that Being who could be the Author of such a 
world. Whenever they have that, nothing on this side the 
moon will give them much uneasiness of mind. I do not 
mean that they should be Stoics or want common feelings 
for the sufferings that flesh is heir to, but they would then 
have a source of consolation for the worst that could happen.” 
He laid great stress on the value of keeping a diary, and 
when his daughters set out for London in order to be 

peera« d h p at ^ "" their «“»“'• P™™™" to .he 
the educatLn'" 1 T ‘° h ' S ,' vife: ~“ I wish that in these journeys 

bul that on the 

through Which they IrneT Xd P k ' * lhi “ Part ° f EngIand 

of what thev eat j ’ nd ^ ee V a re gular journal, not 

its appearance, its produce’ and ^ ^ ° f ^ COUntry ’ 
manners of the inhabitants T i!° me gay descri P tion of lhe 
ln town, and show mv rr! 1 °P e ^ ou take your time 
that you will visit the curious. I am sure 

a y that he had a tomb ° my dear friend - Alas ! the 

Do not let our girl, k 

theT 160156 ° f the Worl d G which fi n e ladieS ; but give them a 

he^r eC -»f «hlX ^- haVe t0 liTC that 

read nm ^ must do everyth' c XXhen you and I are in 

Wha ttheyc all b ^ t hiSt0r y- esslyl Z .^ SelveS ’ and never 
should fr^r, kooks for y 0Un y ’ ave s a nd Shakspere. 

ill " f ,ly read C f B rr "* nonsens P- They 

“ voice, as if '» P-erve the 

speaking on the subject 
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without a book. Nothing can be more absurd than altering 
the voice to a disagreeable and monotonous drawl because 
what they say is taken from a book. The memory should be 
strengthened by getting by heart such speeches and noble 
sentiments from Shakspere or R.oman history as deserve to 
be imprinted on the mind.” 

Lord Collingwood’s objection to novels is thus expressed : 
“Above all things keep novels out of their reach. They are 
the corrupters of tender minds, they exercise the imagination 
instead of the judgment, make them all desire to become the 
Julias and Cecilias of romance, and turn their heads before 
they are enabled to distinguish truth from fictions merely 
devised for entertainment. When they have passed their 
climacteric it will be time enough to begin novels.” In another 
place he urges his daughters to study geography and whenever 
there are any particular events happening to examine the 
map and see where they took place. “You are,” he tells 
them, “ at a period of life when the foundation of knowledge 
has to be laid and of those manners and modes of thinking 
which distinguish gentlewomen from Miss Nothings. A good 
woman has great and important duties to do in the world and 
will always be in danger of doing them ill unless she have 
acquired knowledge. Never do anything that can denote an 
angry mind ; for although everybody is born with a certain 
degree of passion and will sometimes from untoward circum 
stances feel its operation and be what is called out of humour, 
yet a sensible man or woman will not allow it to be discoverec . 
Check it and restrain it and never make any determination 
until you find it has entirely subsided ; and never say anything 

that you may afterwards wish unsaid. 

Again he writes to his girls, “It is exactly at your age a 
much pains should be taken ; for whatever ku° w e ^ ^ 

acquire now will last you all your lives. The 
which is made on young minds is so strong a 
wears out; whereas everybody knows how dfficult it 
make an old snuff-taking lady comprehend anything ^ y ° 
pam or spadille. Such persons hang veiy eav T ' 

Remember, gentle manners are the first grace w 1 ot h er s 
can possess. Whether she differ in her opinion al j y 

or be of the same sentiment, her expression s iou 
mild. A positive contradiction is vulgar ant 1 , t j on 

I have dealt with Lord Collingwood’s views of the education 
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Jriris and I do not think the newest of new H,gh Schoo Is 
hive much to add to his princtples. It renta.ns to give his 

ideas about the education of boys. 

He writes to Mrs. Hall, "You have now three boys and I 
hope they will live to make you very happy when you are an 
old woman. But let me tell you the chance is very railch 
against you unless you are for ever on your guard. The 
temper and disposition of most people are formed before they 
are seven years old, and the common cause of badness is the 
too great indulgence and mistaken fondness which the affection 
of a parent finds it difficult to veil, though the happiness of 
the child depends upon it. Your measures must be systematic 
whenever they do wrong never omit to reprove them firmly but 
with gentleness. Always speak to them in a style and language 
rather superior to their years. Proper words are as easily 
learned as improper ones. When they do well and deserve 
commendation bestow it lavishly. Let the feelings of your 
heart flow from your eyes and tongue ; and they will never 
forget the effect which their good behaviour has upon their 
mo.h«,and this a, a„ earlier time of life than is ^al/y 

officer'^btstead oTocT' 3 ' specialisation for the career of an 
following p an eari Y sea he suggests the 

young son toVgood Z reC ° mme " d «»>em to send their 
he Perfect in French anti s ’ 6mat ' cal school and teach him to 

'"0 years in hard study htwm't T Italia " : a " d ’ f he Spend 
an if he came at once tn ^ etter qualified at the end 
man y of their chickens Parents were to see how 

- - -- » sent - 
t ~e d ^r t of an - that 

work, u ! „ He thus Pours contemnt hatd and t0 be 

loss of his t0 d tbe hoy’s warn ^ tbe y° u th who cannot 

tha t need he w as i n E®,* P lrit s is owing to the 

Pains i n ls m °ther no cone* ^ wbich is a subject 

qualified l * than he ^ takes no more 

Sorry to p ut t * ’^tenant i n s j x as bone he will not be 

* Uch hands P etyofa shi Pan ! t , yearS and Should be 
Bo Unr . /T . Ho ls no _P and the li ves of the men into 


Bounce (Lord Cnn 1 ' 00 mor e use iT 0t the men into 
outertaining- ti ln 8fWood’s q]^ , ere as an officer than 

She writes as if 01 ^ dog), and not near so 
he X P ect ed that he is to be 
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a lieutenant as soon as he has served 


iwwro, uui inai is a 

mistaken fancy, and the loss of his time is while he is at sea. 
He is living on the Navy and not serving in it. If he goes 
he may stay, for I have no notion of people making the service 
a mere convenience for themselves as if it were a public 
establishment for loungers.” 

Of another youth he says, “Young has returned to 

me, but I have little hope of his being a sailor. He does not 
take notice of anything nor any active part in his business ; 
and yet I suppose wh6n he has dawdled in a ship for six 
years he will think himself very ill-used if he is not made a 
lieutenant. Offices in the Navy are now made the provision 
for all sorts of idle people.” 

Lord Collingwood recommends the following course for 
young midshipmen. “ If his father intended him for the sea 
he should have been put to a mathematical school when 
twelve years old. Boys make little progress in a ship without 
being well practised in navigation, and fifteen is too old to 
begin, for very few take well to the sea at that age. If, 

however, Mr. is determined, he should lose no further 

time but have his son taught trigonometry perfectly before 
he begins navigation. If the boy has any taste for drawing 
it will be a great advantage to him and should be encouraged., 

Again he writes of another youth, “ I would recommend 
his father taking him home and putting him to a good 
mathematical school, perfecting him under his own eye in 
navigation, astronomy, mechanics and fortifications, 
knows enough now of ships to make the application o \\ ia 
he learns easy to him, and when his head is well stoc e 
will be able to find employment and amusement without 
having recourse to company which is as o ten a aa 
He has spirit enough to make a good officer and an honourable 
man, but he must make his studies a business to >wh ch he 
must be entirely devoted, drawing is t^ es become 
recreation. If he be sent immediately n f ids 

a good sailor, but not qualified to fill the hig er o 

profession, or to make his way in them. Of eontinn 

Lord Collingwood’s views upon education merit te ^ 

of all who are interested in the subject, but t ey - 
possess a special value at the present time wen ^ 
papers are full of letters discussing t ie 
officers. T. G. ROOFER. 



